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tions, and to endeavor to present an exact statement of facts by an 
accurate exposition of the varying views of the leaders of the opposing 
parties. Pedagogically this is sound. Its purpose is to enable the stu- 
dent to form an unbiassed opinion for himself. Yet if Englishmen are 
made up like Americans, this will hardly add to the popularity of the 
book. 

This part of the work is clear, well balanced, and for the most 
part good. In treating the revolution which has taken place in English 
foreign policy, however, the author is not so happy. Perhaps it is de- 
manding too much to expect an Englishman to treat the questions raised 
by the present conflict with the same judicial calmness with which he 
treats domestic problems. For most of these later pages, apparently, 
were written after August, 1914. Note particularly the paragraph on 
" Junkerism and Jingoism " on page 550 of volume IV. Nevertheless, 
the chapter is a good one. The arrangement is capital. One wishes, 
in fact, that something of the plan of this last chapter had been fol- 
lowed in the earlier parts of the work. B. S_ T. 

La Guerre de Sept Ans: Histoire Diplomatique et Militaire. Par 
Richard Waddington. Tome V., Pondichcry-Villinghausen- 
Schweidnitz. (Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1914. Pp. 446.) 
The late Senator Waddington's important enterprise is advanced 
very considerably by this volume, which, after an introductory chapter 
on the progress of the English in India, 1760-1761, follows the 1761 
campaign in Central Europe, and traces at length the decisive changes 
in the situation brought about by the death of Elizabeth in January, 
1762. For general explanation or criticism of the author's method and 
achievement the reviewer will refer to surveys of earlier volumes 
{American Historical Reviezu, X. 397; XIV. 125). But while plan 
and method remain the same the execution in the present installment 
will probably be found more agreeable by the general reader, even 
though he might prefer to study the period from other points of view; 
it cannot be doubted that M. Waddington wields his material with re- 
markable skill, and that he invests his narrative with a great deal of 
interest. 

This part of the period is of course one of critical and dramatic 
interest; the monotony of the earlier years of unvarying military vicis- 
situde is decisively broken to a degree to break through both diplomatic 
cynicism and military weariness. The author devotes to the crisis about 
one-fourth of the volume, under the title, " Mort de filisabeth " ; while 
perhaps he still keeps too closely to his diplomatic records, while we 
regret not to learn more about Russia's internal condition or as to the 
bearing of the domestic situation on the change in foreign policy, we 
do get a clear narrative and a great deal of enlightenment about the 
methods and motives of those who in Russia and elsewhere were deal- 
ing with the personal factors of the moment and setting their wits 
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against one another. There are some points in regard to which it 
seems probable that hitherto prevailing conclusions will be affected 
by M. Waddington's evidence, and it will be interesting perhaps to 
delay briefly on these. 

It would appear that the aid of Russia up to this time and her defec- 
tion through the coming to power of Peter, were not at first regarded 
by her allies so seriously as has usually been supposed. In October, 
1761, Chatelet, representing France at Vienna, reports to Choiseul a 
remark of Maria Theresa (p. 279) in regard to the new alliance be- 
tween France and Spain, to the effect that she was afraid it would 
prove of no more utility to France than the Russian alliance had been 
to Austria. And on the receipt in Paris of the news of the death of 
Elizabeth, Choiseul declares (p. 284) to the Austrian ambassador (who 
it is true does not wholly agree with him), that the defection of Russia 
need not be a serious matter and that Austria can still beat Frederick 
alone. Frederick on the other hand does not seem nearly so well in- 
formed as to the probable effect of the change of rulers in Russia as 
were his enemies, for on the receipt of the news he writes in terms of 
unchanged pessimism (p. 310). But within a week he had learned what 
it might mean, and he shows at once that he regarded the Russian 
efforts against him more seriously than apparently did either Austria 
or France. He loses no time in pushing on the more favorable factors 
in Russia; and from the point of view of his later reproaches of Eng- 
land, it is of interest to see that he is quite ready to play a double part 
with respect to his ally. For, having learned that Peter had shown 
hostile intentions with regard to Denmark, he instructs the Prussian 
envoy (February 7) to express to the czar Prussia's entire willingness 
to enter into an engagement of neutrality on that point on condition 
that England be kept in ignorance. It was six weeks later that Fred- 
erick received news of Bute's attitude, by way of Russia, and while the 
Prussian king could not have had a very good conscience, he must be 
conceded to have had some ground for indignation on discovering that 
Bute had urged on the Russian ambassador in London the advisability 
of keeping the Russian troops in Prussian territory so that Frederick 
might the sooner be forced to peace, and that the English government 
had quite reconciled itself to the necessity of Prussia's making terri- 
torial sacrifices to that end. Peter however showed only resentment 
at the English attitude, and even before making peace with Prussia 
(May 5), ordered his troops in Pomerania, not indeed to withdraw but 
to stay and help the Prussians. July 23 he was assassinated, and Cath- 
erine at once evaded the completion of the supplementary treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance with Frederick, for which preliminaries 
had been signed June 20, and took up a new policy of balance between 
the contestants. 

We find some references to Polish conditions and prospects that 
surprise us at this date; as when Breteuil in December, 1762, writes 
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his government of the necessity of preventing the progress of Poland 
toward dependence on Russia and thus toward a dismemberment to the 
latter's advantage. The terms in which the Austrian ambassador in 
February, 1762 (p. 302), explains to Maria Theresa the causes of 
Peter's attitude toward Frederick bring home to us forcibly the degree 
to which Frederick's system and reputation point on to, and tend to 
produce, our own time. Peter, he says, worships Frederick because 
of " cette discipline et ce gouvernement militaire dont le roi de Prusse 
donne a I'Europe un exemple si outre, et qui lui a valu I'hommage de 
tant de tetes echauffees " ; the training of the Russian prince " a ete telle- 
ment neglige qu'il n'a absolument pas d'idee de son fitat et ignore ce 
qui est politique, systeme, en un mot tout ce qui regarde I'art de regner, 
et rapportant toutes choses au militaire " looks up to the Prussian king 
as the most successful of rulers in the development and use of military 
resources. It may be that Peter was not so much of a fool as he looked 
to M. Mercy-Argenteau. Victor Coffin. 

The Partitions of Poland. By Lord Eversley. (New York: 

Dodd, Mead, and Company. 1915. Pp. 328.) 
The Second Partition of Poland: a Study in Diplomatic History. 
By Robert Howard Lord, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Har- 
vard University. [Harvard Historical Studies, vol. XXHLJ 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1915. Pp. xxx, 586.) 
The present desolation of Poland, coming as the climax of a century 
and a half of dismal misfortunes, and the burning question of the coun- 
try's future fate give a special interest to works on Poland's past. 
Lord Eversley's and Dr. Lord's volumes are of very different character. 
The former is a popular sketch of the history of Poland from the 
First Partition down to the present war. The latter is a scholarly and 
minute examination of the sordid and perfidious diplomacy which re- 
sulted in the most fatal, though not the first nor the final, partition. 
Lord Eversley has culled a few notes from the English Record 
Office, but otherwise his account rests on Sybel, Sorel, Carlyle, and 
other well-known secondary works, mostly in English. He avoids com- 
mitting himself to a statement as to the responsibility for the First Par- 
tition by stating on one page that Catherine " was mainly responsible 
during her long reign for the three partitions of Poland" (p. 27), and 
on another that " no one, who carefully examines the whole of the 
negotiations of this period, can come to any other conclusion than that 
Frederick was responsible for the initiation of the scheme of partition ; 
that its accomplishment was mainly, if not solely, due to his long and 
arduous efforts" (p. 65). After following the vicissitudes of the un- 
happy country through the Napoleonic period and the revolts of 1830 
and 1863, he writes a good elementary chapter on " The Poles under 
Three Masters". In this he rightly contrasts the unsuccessful oppres- 



